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THE 


LETTERNOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 


Its Tenets are these:— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 
affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 


~ 3, That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 


4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid. 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 


6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 


7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to tho 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste. 









TWELVE REASONS 


FOR LEARNING TO 


SING AT SIGHT, 





1. Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT—it must be EARNED; and the labour required to attain excellence is often 
much less than that which results in mediocrity. 


2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM it. 


8, Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
him to lift up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4, Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for gcod in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


5. Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 
which every member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought to be 
able to participate. 


6. Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to say they have ‘‘no ear for music.” 


7. Because MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENCE 
with the musical instrument provided by the Creator: if the VOICE and EAR are first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 


8. Because they who are ab'e to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


9, Because resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 


10. Because any person who is able to sing by EAR can easily learn to sing 
by NOTE. 


11. Because the LETTER-NOTE METHOD helps the Singer in this matter, 


12, Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASS is now commencing to which 
YOU are respectfully invited. 














Teachers wishing to issue this leaflet along with thew own auno~ncemenrs can obtain copies at a nominal charge 
direct from the QuUAVEa Music Pagss, 
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SHE QUAVER 1s published on the Ist of every 
‘| month. Price One Penny, including from four 
zo eight pages of music printed either in Letter-note ox 
ordinary notation. Post free for twelve months,—one 
copy Is. 6d., two copies 2s. 6d, 
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and while the Ladders are in pre- 


| paration, Teachers who have an opinion on 


The charge for Advertisements is 1s. Gd. for the first — 


twenty words, and 6d, for each succeeding ten, 





To Correspondents, 
Write legibly— Write concisely— Write impartially. 
Reports of Concerts, Notices of Classes, etc., should 
reach us by the 20th of each month, 
The name and address of the Sender must accom- 


pany all Correspondence, 





Teachers of the aentneaedin Method 


are respectfully urged to send us from 
time to time full information respecting 
their work, 





Fhe G€duanver, 
September Ist, 1382. 


Music with this Number :— 


Harvest Song, 


to the new “Solfa Ladders ” (or 
diagrams of the Scale) now ready, 
for which refer to page 90, 
Hitherto our friends have pretty 
generally used the Tonic Solfa 
“Modulator”; and as the sale of “ modu- 
lators”’ is supposed to indicate the opening 
of new Tonic Solfa classes, Letter-note 
Teachers have helped to increase the esti- 
mate of work done by Tonic Solfa-ists, There 
is no reason, however, why we should not 
possess a banner of our own: rather indeed 
the contrary, and more particularly as the 
other forms of the Ladder contain the staff- 
lines as well as the solfa initials, thus giving 
us teaching advantages not hitherto obtain- 
uble. It will be observed that three distinct 
kinds of Ladder are ready or in preparation: 
it is not expected that all the three will be 
kept permanently on sale, although this will 
be done if necessary. Until which point is 











the matter will oblige by expressing it. 


ASY ANTILEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 


“¢ published in ‘Choral Harmony,” in penny 
numbers— 
bg Make a joyful noise 
§5 Sing un o God 
20 Blessed is he that con idereth the poor by 
24 Now to hin who can uphold us : 
310s The ear h is the Lo d's RN 
71 Hallelujah ! .he Lord reigneth : 
. § Bessed be the Loal y 
5 Great an marvelions = 


130. God be merciful unto us and bless us 
131 Deus Misereatar 
#38 Give ear to my words 
24 Come unto me all ye that labour 
Walk about Zion - - - 
He shall come down like rain - / ortogallo, 
{ Blessed are those servants” - ay. J. S. Bird. 
( Enter nat into judgment ce = We 
60 But inthe last days - . - Mason. 
64 ve isthe Lord - - - + American, 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest - Des. 


- American, 
Bradbury. 


69 Awake, awake, put an thy strength- urgiss. 
7 Grant, we beseech thee, mereful Lord  Cud/coftt. 
84 {i will arise and go to my father : Cecil. 
Blessed are the peaple + - : Amrican. 
85 1 was g!ad when they said untome - Cullcolt. 
429 Blessed are the poor in spirit - Naumann, 
126 {t Lord, we praise thee - - - Mozart. 
3° \ The Lord’s prayer : - . Denman. 
O praise the Lord - : - Weldon. 
i4o {y will love thee, O Lord : /lammel, 
London; I. Pitman, 20, Patc.nost r Row, 


Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, « Co, 


ARVEST ANTHEMS AND HYMNS, pub- 
lished in *Choral ne ot tell in penny numbers, 


The Lord is my Shepherd - = Pleyel. 
Make a joyful noise * R. A. Smith. 
17 Sing untoGod_ .- - . Do. 


“s F he Earth is the Lord's . - Do, 
48 O praise the Lord . 
of With Songs and Honours sounding loud Haydn. 
9 \ Hymn of T hanksgiving + + - Mason, 
75 Blessed be the Lord - R, A. Smith, 


440 O praise the Lord . ° . - Weldon, 
143 Harvest March, Song, and Hymn - Fowle, 
144 O Lord, how manifold are thy W Works Do, 
146 Harvest March and Hymns . . Do. 
154 Blessthe Lord, Omy Soul + + Mozart. 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh ; Johnstone, Hunter & Co, 


ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 
tainments, Flower Shows, Harvye-{ Festivals, 
Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 

THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence, 
Tue ADVENT oF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 
price sixpence. 
Tne Harvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 
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Ready in a few days. 


THE SOLFA LADDER. 


This is a large diagram of the scale, similar to those given in the elementary text-books. 
On the back thereof, there is printed the same diagram with the addition of the related keys. 


_ Prices: paper only, one, two, or three octaves, 3d. peroctave. Calico editions are 
in preparation. 


Ready as early as possible in September. 


THE STAFF LADDER. 


All singing classes adopting any form of the staff-notation will ‘find it to their advantage 
to incorporate the staft with the diagram used for “pointing.” ‘Teachers must not suppose, 
because the Tonic Solfa method uses a ‘ Modulator’? without the staff-lines, that such a 
diagram is equally useful to staff-notation methods. On the contrary, the staff itself is our 
“Modulator,” and all our practical work should bear reference thereto, so as to thoroughly 
accustom the eye of the pupil to the five lines and four spaces. 

On the Staff Ladder the lines of the staft are printed, the notes (solfa syllables or initials) 
occupying their respective positions, and the diagram can be set so as to show the po on any 


line or space. 
THE MOVABLE DO LADDER. 


Similar to the Stafi Ladder, but the staff-lines are separate from the diagram, and the 
latter is movable upwards or downwards, permitting the po to appear im any required position. 
The directions for use are the same as for the Staff Ladder. 


READING INDEX. 


About one half of the Staff Ladder, and a similar portion of the Movable po Ladder, 
contain all the solfa syllables or initials; the remaining portion in each case giving the notes 
po mi and sot only. ‘The latter portion will -be found useful as a reading index, for the help 
of pupils reading from the ordinary notes, For which purpose, set the po to the required 
line or space, and the positions of mi and sor are shown at the same time. This arrangement 
gives the reader the three principal sounds, and accustoms him to carry in his mind’s eye 
the “backbone of the scale” ; which done, the positions of the other notes are easily ascer- 
tained. It further avoids unnecessary multiplicity of signs or names to be looked at, and 


an occasional momentary glance at the diagram should enable the pupil to soJfa from the 
ordinary unlettered staff with ease and certainty. 


Teachers and others enclosing a post-wrapper or stamped envelope to 
Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive descriptive 
price list as soon as ready. 


HE PILGRIMS OF OCEAN, a Pastete (or Cantata compiled from the works of various 
composers), containing easy and tuneful music which includes solos, duets, choruses, 
etc., 32 pages printed in Letter-note, in wrapper or in penny numbers price fourpence. 
* Musical Associations will find this a first-rate pastete, and it cannot fail to be acceptable when rendered to a 
general audience.’—//amilton News. 
‘ The whole of the music is of a thoroughly popular nature.’—Huntly Express. 
, ‘From the opening song to the closing chorus, there is not a weak or indifferent piece in it.’—Aberdeen Journal. 


Sou 
‘ Being printed in 1 etter-note, it is well adapted for m#xed choirs, where some sing the old and others the new 
notation.’—Airdrie Advertiser. 7 


‘ The performance as a whole is very creditable indeed ; and if given as directed, would doubtless be very much 
appreciated by an audience.’—Falkirk Herald. 


* Sensible vocalists will thank us for directing their attention to this compilation."—Duméarton Herald. 
‘It is quite in the line of well-trained choirs.’—Fifeshire Journal. 
* We can heartily commend it to the attention of singing classes.’"—Ayr Advertiser. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh : JOHNSTONE, HUNTER & CO. 

















Sir KR. Stewart on Musieat Epochs 
and Stoles. 


FAILE afternoon heture was delivered in the 
7 > Examination Hall, Trinity College, Dublin, 
on Saturday, June I7th, hy Sir Robert 
Stewart Mus. Dee., Prefessor of Music in the 
University, who took for his subject, “Music of 
various Epochs and Styles.” ‘There was a num- 
erous audience. The lecture was illustrated by 
vocal and instrumental pieces introduced as cha- 
racteristie of the styles of the several composers 
referred to in the course of the lecture, and in 
the performance of these a number of ladies and 
gentlemen, chiefly members of the University 
Choral Society, gave valuable assistance. Sir 
Robert commenced his lecture by pointing out 
that the tendency of music was to soften and 
purify the mind. It never ministered to evil 
save through its marriage with words. From its 
ideal nature it was difficult to describe. Sir 
John Herschel, who was an organist before he 
became an astronomer, remarked that a pleasure 
was derived from the sound of the voice and 
instruments for which no intelligible reason could 
be given. ‘The enthusiasm for music seemed 
unmeaning to those who did not appreciate it, 
but mathematical science had shown that there 
were truths connected with music which were 
demonstrable. The lecturer referred to the har- 
monics which are produced by the aliquot parts 
of pipes and strings, and said that the harmonics 
could not always be readily distinguished by the 
musical ear. They occurred in every sound, more 
or less, the fact being that there was no such 
thing in nature as a simple sound, “ Tempera- 
ment,” or the practice of tuning the keys of the 
organ and pianoforte with a slight departure 
from perfect tune, was next alluded to, the neces- 
sity for this being the impossibility of having all 
in perfect tune with each other. Music, as was 
generally admitted, produced a remarkable effect 
on the mind, and on this point some extreme 
statements had been made, one old writer having 
gone so far as to allege that music could even 
cure sciatica. Composers had often striven to 
make their music descriptive of external things, 
but this was one of the weakest phases of the 
art, The lecturer adverted to the examples 
occurring in the works of Handel, Haydn, and 
other composers, which were said to prove this 
view. “The Hailstone chorus” was supposed to 
be descriptive, but it had been discovered in 
modern times that this so-called descriptive music 
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was not Handel's, but part of an amatory-comic 
cantata by Stradella, The true function of music 
was to give expression to emotions which could 
with difliculty be expressed by language. Refer- 
ence was then made to the music of the ancient 
Greeks, Egyptians, Romans, and Jews, and some 


| interesting historical particulars were given of 











the various styles. ‘Lhe Greeks appeared to have 
known nothing of harmony, their scale including 
but two octaves. ‘The truth was that nothing 
deserving the name of music existed until the 
14th century. ‘The first musical notation was 
invented by the monks of the middle ages. The 
earliest part-music was of a rude description. 
(An “Organum” of Guide, was performed to 
illustrate this, the choir also sang a composition 
by Josquin de Prez, and the well-known hymn, 
“Kin feste Burg,” by Martin Luther, who was not 
only a theologian but a musician.) The lecturer 
next referred to the English composers of the 
16th and 17th centuries, who were men of great 
eminence and skill in their art, and could hold 
their own with any of the composers of the con- 
tinent. He referred in particular to Tallis, Byrde, 
and Purcell. During the Civil War Oxford was 
one of the places where musicians received the 
most tolerance; and amongst those who fled from 
England was Dr. Bull, who was said to have com- 
posed ‘God save the Queen.” Handel and Bach 
were next referred to. Ilandel was born in 1884, 
Bach in the following year. Handel's visit to 
Ireland was attended with great success; during 
his stay in Dublin he lodged in a house in Middle- 
Abbey-street. While he remained in Dublin he 
gave organ performances which were very accept- 
able at the time. Bach, who spent all his life at 
Leipzig, wrote merely for the musicians of the 
day, and this accounted probably for the com- 
plexity of his style, which prevented his works 
from becoming popular. His “St. John Passion” 


| oratorio, performed first by the University Choral 


Society, had been previously unknown in Ireland. 
(The illustration from Handel was Pauer's 
edition of one of his organ concertos, played by 
a young lady amateur from memory in an ad- 
mirable manner on the pianoforte ; one illustration 
from Bach was the prelude from his “Well tem- 
pered @lavier,” played by Mr. Kooke with finish 
and spirit; another, Tausig’s arrangement of his 
Organ Toccata.) The lecturer next referred to 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, and 
Spohr. Spohr’s song “ The Maid and Bird,” was 
sung with expression by a young lady, the Rev, 
J. P. Mahaffy accompanying on the violin, and 
Sir Robert himself at the pianoforte. In con- 
clusion, the lecturer remarked, that after thirty 


years’ criticism Wagner was now admitted to be 


a transcendent genius. He was the greatest 
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master of the orchestra that ever appeared, but 
his works were so intellectual that hitherto their 
performances had been financial failures. This, 
however, was not remarkable, as most great 
composers had died in poverty. With one or 
two exceptions there are few creators of fine 
music now existing. The tendency of the present 
age is towards vastness in performing what has 
already been created, Orchestras may be rec- 
koned by thousands, assembled in buildings so 
vast that the voices of the solo performers, when 
they can be heard, are dwarfed to infinitesimal 
proportions at best, while instrumental details 
are altogether lost or reduced to a sort of mur- 
mur. Organs are built of such dimensions that 
their valves, too large to be moved by the hands, 
must be opened by the power of compressed air ; 
which again, for this and other purposes, is 
required in such large quantities that the bellows 
must be blown by a steam engine. The compass 
of the pianoforte is in the present day extended 
to limits of which our fathers never dreamed, and 
we are threatened with a still further extension 
of the scale; but until the manufacturers succeed 
in getting tone into the extreme notes of the 
present compass, further steps should not be 
recommended in this direction. In one direction 
a change for the better has, indeed, taken place. 
Printed music, once so dear that it was a luxury 
only attainable by the rich, has been by modern 
reductions placed within the reach ofall, so that 
a pianoforte score of Handel’s “ Messiah,” which 
onee cost 20s. or 30s,, can now be had for a tenth 
of that sum. Part-music, which was formerly 
very high, is now published at a cheap rate. It 
was with some reluctance that the lecturer alluded 
to musical taste in Dublin, for, although it was 
generally called a musical town the taste of the 
Dublin public for choral and orchestral works 
has visibly declined. It has been proved over 
and over again by the surest test—pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence—that an oratorio or cantata, 
properly performed with full band and chorus, 
has no attraction for Dublin citizens, when 
compared with the olla podrida of ballads exe- 
cuted by strangers. ‘Even as an appreciative 
audience, they were far behind the Londoners, 


who sit out and wa?mly applaud those grand - 


choruses and symphonies of which people here 
scarcely take pains to conceal their disgust. In 
London it is not an unusual thing to encore an 
overture. When was such a thing known here, 
where overtures and orchestral symphonies are 
too often regarded as unmitigated bores? Some 
had endeavoured to account for this on the 
ground that there was a vast population in 
London, which ever furnishes fresh audiences 
and they said that one or two audiences here, 








were wearied by too much music. Let such 
persons take up a London paper any morning 
during the musical season, and enumerate a:l the 
various musical performances for one day. They 
could then see that one or two concerts here 
every six weeks formed no comparison to such 
a list. This city is full of persons who constant 
ly play and ‘sing and attend concerts, yet the 
music in the churches is admitted to be inferior. 
How many of the fresh, sweet voices which they 
could hear in the private dwellings of their friends 
were to be heard in church? People make many 
excuses—they do not know the tunes, or it makes 
them remarkable to sing when no one else does 
80, or (as it has been said) it spoils their ‘voices 
to sing in chorus. Bnt, so far from ‘considering 
it in the light of a mere duty, it surely ought to 
be regarded as a privilege to be permitted to sing 
the praises of God. Many persons thought that 
the only object in going to church was to pray 
and hear the sermon. No right-minded person 
would say that offering a prayer and hearing 
Holy Scripture and sermons were not vitally 
important parts ef Divine worship. Prayer 
telates to our sins and miseries; praise to God's 
goodness and mercy. Prayer is our ocoupation as 
mortals and sinners; praise is a privilege which 
we share with pure angels and spirits made per- 
fect. Prayer will cease with our present Jives; 
praise, we hope, will occupy eternity. Measure, 
then, time with eternity, things earthly with 
things heavenly, sin with purity, and God with 
man, and you will then see how much in its 
dignity praise exceeds prayer. If it be, indeed, 
true, a8 Mendelssohn said, that where language 
ends, there music begins, I need not ‘prolong 
these remarks, but we shall, by way of con- 
clusion, sing that celebrated “ Hallelujah” from 
the “Messiah,” the very first and chief of all 
created songs of praise, which, when Handel was 
once questioned about his feelings while com- 
posing it, was described by its inspired author in 
thesewords:—“I did think I did see Heaven 
opened and the Great God himself upon His 
Throne.” Handel's “ Hallelujah Chorus” was then 
sung by the choir, and formed an appropriate 
finale to a lecture which was full of interest to 
lovers of high-class music. 

On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Haughton, a 
vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to the 
lecturer, and the proceedings terminated.— Musical 
Standard. 





OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” All 
dhe choruses usually performed, the vocal scare 
only, pkice one penny, in ‘‘Choral Harmony, No. 5% 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Ce. 
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| It will be seen from the above examples: 





Pronunciation in Singing. 
By E. Davipson Paumer, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


WT MUIERE is nothing more important to the 


} 
nt ted 
* ‘ 


to judge from what we hear, we might 


suppose there is nothing which is of less con- | 


sequence. ‘The songs which are performed in 


public and private might, for all the listeners | 


know to the contrary, be nearly all “songs with- 
out words,” so rare are the instances in which 
the sentiment they are intended to convey is dis- 
coverable by the audience. If it were not so, 


” 


of: words” which are so pertinaciously and per- 


petually thrust upon the concert-goer by shriek- | 


ing and importunate boys? We do not need a 


“book of words” when we hear a lecture or a | 


sermon. Why then do we need it when we go 
to a concert? What is the great difference 
between speaking and singing which seems to 
render articulation so much more diflicult in the 
latter than in the former ? 

If the question be carefully considered, it will, 
I think, be found that the principal difference 
lies in the treatment of the vowel-sounds, which 


are uttered rapidly by the speaker, but are more | 
or less prolonged by the singer. In consequence | 


of this prolongation, to which the ear is un- 
accustomed, there is a tendency to lose sight of 
the distinction between one vowel-sound and 


another, and to give the same sound to words | 


which are not alike in pronunciation and are 
very different in meaning. 
word “days” is made to sound like “ dyes.” 
singer tells us that “the light of other dyes is 
faded”; an announcement which we naturally 
take to be the commencement of an advertise- 


to fade. The word “late” is transformed into 
“light,” and we are puzzled by the parodoxical 


statement “ light, light, so light, and dark the night | 


and chill.” The word “rest” is changed into 


“rust,” and we learn, much to our surprise, that | 
But many other | 


there is “rust in heaven.” 
things quite as strange as this are to be learned 
in the concert-room. 
the disappointed lover are not bitter, as one might 
suppose, they are batter! Sometimes they are 
butter! This is remarkable enough, but the case 
of the successful suitor is still more remarkable, 
for we find him singing the praises, not of a belle, 
but of a bull! Most astonishing of all, however, 
is the conduct of the love-sick damsel, who goes 
into ecstacies over a swine, which she mistakes 
for a swain! 


singer than good pronunciation, and yet, | 


| and is exceedingly disagreable. 


| one sound only ? 
For instance, the | 
The | 


The tears which flow from | 


which need not be further multiplied, that much 
bewilderment, not to say alarm, may be oceasioned 
by the musical mispronunciation which so gene- 
rally prevails. It will also be seen that the errors 
into which the vocalist falls are chiefly the result 
of a habit, insensibly acquired, of giving to every 
syllable a broader sound than actually belongs to 
it. Teachers of singing are, to a great extent, to 
blame for this. Many of them seem to be under 
the impression that the English language should 
be made to sound as much like Italian as possible, 
and that the sound of the vowel “a,” as in the 
word “father,” is of paramount importance. 
Their pupils are, therefore, taught to practise all 


| their vocal exercises upon this sound, to the 


where would be the necessity for those “books | exclusion of every other. 


But this broad sound 
of the vowel “a” is not by any means the best in 
the English language, whatever it may be in 
Italian. When uttered by Englishmen, it is 
almost always more or less impure. We usually 
give it what is known as a “throaty” quality, 
which, in speaking, is perhaps scarcely notice- 
able, but which is particularly apparent in singing, 
The singing- 
master, aware of the presence of this objection- 
able quality in his pupils’s voice, expends a 
great amount of time and trouble in attempting 
to get rid of it, and often contrives to make it 
worse rather than better, because the more the 
pupil practises upon his teacher's favourite vowel, 
the more liable is he to be confirmed in his bad 
habit. Instead, therefore, of its being the best 
sound to practise upon, it seems to me to be the 
worst. But why should the pupil practise upon 
Why should he not, in his vocal 
exercises, make use of every sound in his native 
tongue? If he were to do this, besides im- 


| proving the quality of his voice, he would soon 


discover that the English language, so far from 


| being, as it is generally supposed, inferior to the 
ment concerning some dye that is warranted not | 


Italian for musical purposes, is in many respects 
superior to it. Especially is this the case with 
regard to the vowel-sounds, of which there is 
a much greater variety in English than in 
Italian. 

On examining these vowel-sounds, we perceive 
that they are of two kinds, simple and compound, 
The simple vowel-sounds are the sound of “e” 
as in “be,” that of “i” as in “ bid,” that of “e” 
as in “bed,” that of “a” as in “bad,” that of 
“u” as in “bud,” that of “a” as in “bath,” 
that of “o” as in “bog,” that of “a” as in 
“ball,” that of “u” as in “bull,” and that of 
“u” as in “brute.” The compound vowel-sounds 
are those which may be made by combining two 
of these simple sounds, as, for example, “ei” in 
the word “vein,” and “oi” in the word “ join,” 


and “ou” in the word “soul.” Similarly, by 


i 
a 
i 
i 

it 
i 
it 
i 
; 
fh 

H 
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uniting “a” with “i,” we may represent phoneti- 
cally the sound which in English we give to “i” 
alone in such words as “find” ana “kind”; by 
uniting “a” with “u” we should, in the same 
way, obtain the sound which we give to “ow” 
in such words as “now” and “vow.” These sounds 
will be found in their proper order in the words 
“bay,” “buy,” “boy, “bow” (an obeisance), and 
bow (an archer’s weapon). If phonetically spelt, 
they should appear as bei, bai, boi, bau, and bou. 
The ouly other compound vowel-sounds are those 
which are produced by using either the letter 
“y” (pronounced like “i” in the word “ bid”) 
or the letter “w” (pronounced like “u” in the 
word “ bull”) before some of the sounds already 
mentioned. Thus, by combining the sound of the 
“i” in the word “bid” with that of the “e” in 
the “bed,” we obtain the duple sound of the word 
“yet”; by combining the same sound of “i” 
with the sounds of the “o” and the “u” in the 
word “soul,” we obtain the triple sound of the 
word “yoke;” by combining the sound of the 
“u” of the word “bull” with that of the “e” 
in the word “bed,” we obtain the duple sound 
of the word “wet”; and by combining the same 
sound of “u” with the sounds of the “o” and 
the “u” in the word “soul,” we obtain the triple 
sound of the word “woke.” The remaining com- 
pound vowel-sounds are produced in a siimdar 
manner, and need not be enumerated. It must 
also be evident, after what has been said, 
although there may be some who were not pre- 
viously aware of the fact, that, of the five vowels, 
a, e, i, o, and u, when pronounced singly and 
separately by an Englishman, one only is a simple 
sound, viz., the vowel e. ‘The others, a, i, 0, and 
u, are all compound sounds. 

The simple vowel-sounds are ten in number, 
and they may be divided into two classes, viz., 
long sounds and short sounds. By the long 
sounds I mean those of the words “ be,” “ bath,” 
“ball,” and “brute”; and by the short sounds, 
those of the word “bid,” “ bed,” “bad,” “ bud,” 
and “bull.” These latter are, in my opinion, the 
better sounds for vocal students to practise their 
exercises upon, as they are calculated to insure 
a purer quality of voice; but the former should 
also be used occasionally. 
vowel-sounds have been carefully studied and 
well practised, the compound vowel-sounds may 
be employed. Care, however, should then be 
taken not to prolong the wrong sound, If the 
word “my” be sung to a lung note, it must not 
sound like “ myee,” and if the word “ beautiful” 
be sung to a long note, it must not sound like 
“ beeutiful.” These are vulgarities which it 
might be supposed that nobody but a street 
ballad-singer would be guilty of. Nevertheless, 
they are, I am sorry to say, sometimes to be met 


When the simple 


with in the drawing-room. The six sounds which 
| I have named as being the best for vocal practice 
are never used mm English except in conjunction 
with consonants. They often appear at the 
beginning but never at the end of a word, and as, 
without the assistance of consonants, it will be 
found very difficult to retain the purity of any 
of these sounds in singing, it will be well, in the 
earlier exercises, to employ syllables which con- 
tan them, such as “in,” “en,” “an,” “un,” and 
thus to tinish every sound with a consonant, or, 
at least, to imagine the consonant at the end, 
whether it be articulated or not. In the later 
exercises, complete words should be used, and as 
the letter “1” is the best consonant with which 
to commence a musical sound, I would suggest 
the following series of words :—“ leave,” “live,” 
“let,” “lad,” “love,” “laugh,” “lot,” “law,” 
“ook,” “lose.” This series contains all the simple 
vowel-sounds arranged in their proper order, and 
while it will be useful to the musical student as 
a study in pronunciation, it will also serve as an 
illustration of the wonderful inconsistency and 
incongruity of our national system of ortho- 
graphy. 

I must not conchude without a few words con- 
cerning the treatment of the consonants. Many 
Singers scem to consider them as so many 
obstacles, to be dexterously avoided, and rarely 
allow them to be heard except by accident. Now, 
the consonants are really the bone and muscle of 
a language, to which they give a strength and 
vigour which it could not possess without them, 
| They should, therefore, always be distinctly 
; enunciated both by speakers and by singers, but 
| more particularly by the latter, for as in singing 
the vowel-sounds are more prolonged than in 
speaking, the words are more liable to be mis- 
understood, and, for this reason, the consonants 
should be uttered with greater force, especially 
those occurring at the beginning and end of a 
word, When we are told that “The lark sang 
‘Give us glory,’ and the dove sang ‘Give us 
peas,” we feel that the poet is not being fairly 
treated, It is very probable, no doubt, that this 
is what the dove did really say, or meant to say ; 
but it is more poetical, as well as more in accord- 
ance with the author’s intentions, to imagine 
that “The dove sang, ‘Give us peace’” Then, 
again, the young lady who inform us that her 
“mother bids her buy her hair,” not only does 
her anxious parent an injustice, but calls public 
attention to the fact, which, for her own sake, it 
would have been wiser to have concealed, that 
the ery tresses which she displays have been 
purchased at the hairdresser’s. While; however, 








it is highly desirable that every consonant should 
_ be distinotiy uviered, it is, at the same time, 
; important that the final consonant should not be 



































allowed to run into the beginning of another 
word, in which case the sense again becomes 
obscured. I have heard Bishop’s song, “ Should 


he upbraid,” sung in such a manner that the | 


words “dance,” “play,” which in one part 


of the song are prolonged and repeated, sounded | 


like “darn, splay, darn, splay.” ‘This, of course, 
was a case in which, if breath had been taken at 
the right place, such a fault c_uld not have been 
committed. But there are cases in which it can- 


not so easily be avoided, especially where a word | 


ending with a consonant is followed by one begin- 
ning with a vowel; and as these cases are of 
frequent occurrence, the matter is one which 
should claim some attention. 
ter of every consonant should be studied as well 
as that of every vowel. Any such difference as 
that existing between the letters “b” and ‘ p,” 
“d” and “t,” should be carefully observed, and 
every letter, whether vowel or consonant, should 
have the same sound given to it in singing as in 
speaking. Even the letter “r” should be no 
exception to this rule, notwithstanding the 
venerable authorities whose opinion may be cited 
to the contrary. To roll the “r” in singing isa 
custom which, I would venture to suggest, is 
“more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance.” There is no reason why the English 
language should be distorted in this respect any 
more than any other. To sing the words “ if 
there be any sorrow” so as to make them sound 
like “if therra be any sorrow,” as I have heard 
done by a great singer, is to treat the beautiful 
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How the Ring cured the Singer's 
Cold. 


was at the Berlin Theatre a very great 
cantatrice who devoted an unreasonable 
portion of her time to colds and fits of hysterics. 
For the merest trifle she would have the perform- 
ance postponed, and the public turned away 


es , 
5 the reign of Frederick IL, of Prussia, there 
5 


| disappointed, and one night, when the Great 


In fact, the charac- | 


words of Scripture in a barbarous manner, and, | 


no matter how eminent the position of the man 
who is guilty of the atrocity, it should be con- 
demned in the strongest terms. This leads me 
to say, in conclusion, that while the vocal student 
should avail himself of every opportunity of 


listening to famous singers, and should carefully | 


observe and endeavour to copy their many 
excollencies, he may do well to remember that 
he is under no obligation either to imitate or to 
admire their faults; for in art, as in religion, 
perfection should always be aimed at, although, 
in this world, it can never be reached.— Musical 
Standard, 





Super Royal 8vo, 192 pages, Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges, 
Price Six Shillings. 
Sy a HYMNS, by the Rev. [oratius 
Bonar, D.D., set to music taken principally from 
classical authors, arranged for part singing, with instru- 
mental accompaniment, and printed in Letter-no'e. 
Cheap edition of ditto, in four numbers, price six- 
pence each. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, and Co, 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
And all booksellers. 


| “An officer of the King never jests.” 


King himself was already in his box, the stage- 
manager advanced to the foot-lights and spoke 
thus :—“ Ladies and gentlemen, the management 
is grieved to have to announce that our prima 
donna is hoarse, and that there will be no per- 
formance this evening.” 

Thereupon Frederick the Great turned to his 
aide-de-camp, gave him an order, and then, 
leaning forward towards the orchestra, made 
a sign to the musicians to remain in their 
places. 

The curtain after a while rose, and the stage- 
manager advanced to the footlights once more 
and said :—*“ Ladies and gentlemen, 1 am happy 
to inform you that our prima donna has sudden- 
ly recovered from her cold, and will have the 
honour of appearing before you.” Thereupon, 
the prima donna entered. She was very pale, 
but she never sang better: the King had cured 
her in an instant, and here is His Majesty's 
recipe for the benefit of all whom it may con- 
cern: 

The cantatrice was exulting over the trick 
she had played her manager, when suddenly 
the door of the boudoir was thrown violently 
open and an ollicer followed by four dragoons 
entered, 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the officer, “the King, 
my Royal Master, has sent me to enquire after 
your precious health.” “I am very hoarse.” 
“ Flis Majesty knows it, and has ordered me to 
take you to the infirmary of the military hospital, 
where you will get well in a few days.” The 
actress grew pale, “It is a jest!” she murmured, 
The lieu- 


| tenant then made a sign to his men, who lifted 


the artist with the delicate attentions tnat dis- 
tinguish dragoons, and carried her down to a 
coach that was waiting below. 

They then mounted the horses, ‘To the hos- 
pital!” cried the officer. And off they all went, 
“Wait a little!” cried the cantatrice, after a 
few minutes. “I think I am _ better.” “The 
King desires that you should be perfectly cured, 
Mademoiselle, and that you should sing this very 
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evening.” 


“To the Opera House!” commanded the lieu- | 


tenant. 

The cantatrice dressed in haste, and then as 
she was about to appear on the stage she said 
to her jailor: “Sir, since the King demands it, 
I am going to sing, but heaven only knows 
how.” “You will sing like the great artist you 
are.” “TI shall sing like an artist that is hoarse.” 
“1 don’t think so.” “And why?” “ Because 1 
am going to place a dragoon at each wing of 
the stage, and at the first false note the troopers 
will seize you, and carry you off to the hos- 
pital.” 

The cold was then thoroughly cured, and the 
prima donna sang divinely.— Gadgnani. 


On the Enfluence of Music. 


y, 
©)" the many arts that are studied by man- 
Gi) kind, there is probably not one that is 
“42 able to weave such a refining influence 
over us as Music; it has always stood in direct 
communication and contemplation of nature, and 
been associated with joy as well as grief, in 
giving expression to accents of sorrow, and hope 
and consolation to the bereaved. Thus, though 
music has the power of inflicting mental wounds, 
it has also the power of healing them. 


Pope says 
in his well-known ode :— 


Or when the soul is pressed with cares 
Exalts her in enlivening airs ; 

Warriors she fires with animated sounds, 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds. 


What grief is it for which music has not a 
charm? or what mental pain is it that music 
cannot relieve? ‘To be able to appreciate music 
in its pure sense, we must keep ourselves from 
earthly desires; and so clothed, as it were, with 
a desire for its appreciation, we must work out 
by thought the essence to be drained there- 
from. 

To surrender to this the most glorious of arts 
the devotion it requires, we must exclude all 
things pertaining to harshness from the mind. 
Music can only be properly appreciated by those 
who have lovable hearts and lead good lives. 
Whatever art a man follows it should act as the 
key to his appreciation of all things that are 
beautiful; whether his art be music, painting, 
poetry, etc., it should be his means of seeing the 
things of nature and beholding their true beau- 
ties. One cannot drink in, as it were, the essence 
of God's works without a keen susceptibility to 
things that are beautiful, and nobody possesses 
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“| will try,” murmured the prisoner. | this keen sense unless they admire or, I should 


say, love an art. 

Music is essentially the key to love; it opens 
unto us love in all its resplendent beauties; it 
teaches us its worth; it shows us its blessing. 
Some ask, Is life worth living? This depends 
solely upon each individual self. Certainly those 
who have not the proper appreciation for music 
lack one of the greatest pleasures of life. Stand 


| on the seashore at night looking out over an 











eternity of water! Stand in a meadow and behold 
the summer sun, shedding its dazzling light on 
the modest little butter-cups! Turn your eyes 
to yon brooklet, and listen to the cooling sound 
of its gentle ripple over the little water-washed 
pebbles! Behold the waves, in all their fury, 
rushing high and higher until heaven and earth 
appear as united! What but music can show us 
the beauty or the grandeur of all these types of 
nature? Their beauties the ordinary human 
being is unable to appreciate without an influence 
which inspires love, and what can inspire love 
more than music? But let me not be mistaken 
when I make use of this word “love,” which may 
be used to raise us up to the Eternal above, or 
lower us to the beasts that perish! Is it neces- 
sary for me to add to which I allude? If it is 
the love which good music inspires, and which 
only good people can feel, it is the love which 
exalts and does not debase. The influence of 
music may of course be said to affect persons 
differently, according to the culture and en- 
couragement it receives. To the refined ear, only 
music that is full of novelty and real beauty is 
accepted ; but to the ignorant only that which is 
most familiar and least original is tolerated. 
Music has been said to encourage sensual pas- 
sions. ‘This, of course, depends upon the amount 
of refinement of the intellectual powers. <A con- 
taminated soul can extract bad from anything; 
its mind knows not a good quality—therefore 
is unable to appreciate anything out of its 
sphere. The influence of music, looked upon as 
it should he, appeals to our intellect rather than 
our passions, and ought to be looked upon as an 
augmentation of good. 

It has been observed that oratory is more 
powerful and lasting than music. With this I 
cannot wholly agree:’ It may possibly be to a 
few, but, we may depend upon it, only those who 
have not the power of appreciation of this art of 
music. Dean Church admirably says :—* Think 


of all that might be learnt through the variety 
of musical suggestiveness: think how the ideas 
called forth by music play about some passage 
of Holy Scripture, throwing light into its depths, 
bringing out its tenderness or its majesty, filling 
with new life agd power the familiar language.” 








eee 


‘senses without weakening reason. 








powerful than poetry, which is, after all, but a 
“common imitation of ordinary thoughts com- 
mented upon in verse.” In fact, many poets have 
written effectively and truly on subjects which 
are totally unknown to them. Can this be said 
of music? Music is rather an echo of things 
celestial than things pertaining to ordinary exis- 
tence. To music can we turn from the common 
ways of life, and there find a comfort and a 
shelter. The thoughts of our past solitude, and 
the longing for future happiness can be satiated 
by our love for music, which lies within the 


enthusiast’s fancy or, as it has been more proper- 


ly expressed, “ the soul’s fairyland.” 
This “invisible influence” is a mystery; yet 
there is no art that allows such a great scope for 


musical suggestiveness,” admits of so much 
reason. So music may be said to gratify our 
It has also 


‘imagination, which, inspired by the “ variety of | 


been remarked that it may amuse them and | 


ment depend upon the strengh and vastness of 


an intellectual imagination; and what is there 


that summons up our imagination more than 
music? If we seek advancement from music 
how truly can we obtain it! Yet only those who, 
look upon music in the right light oan be 
advanced by it. As I have before said, we may 


such a way as to enlighten the understanding and 
encourage civilization among those around. 


‘soften them, but not advance them. Our advance- | 
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The influence of music is, 1 think more | sweetly. I must say I was much struck with her 


pretty voice; but how did it affect these men? 
At the first two or three bars they were silenced, 
and then, one at a time, they came and gathered 
round the child, listening to her song with the 
greatest of attention. What a transformation ! 
Here were these ruflians, who but a moment 
since, were more like wild beasts than human 
beings, silenced, pacified, and friendship renewed 
by the influence of those sweet strains ! 

What a comfort music has been to many lying 
at the gate of death. When Chopin was on his 
death-bed he requested that someone should sing. 
It was the Countess Potocka, I believe, who was 
requested to perform this arduous task, I must 
refer to the biographer for the narrative. ‘My 
God, how beautiful! Again! again!’ he ex- 
claimed—and Chopin, again feeling worse, all 
present, as if by impulse, fell on their knees; no 
one ventured to speak, The sacred silence was 
only broken by the voice of the Countess floating 
like a melody from heaven, above the sighs and 
sobs which formed its mournful earthly accom- 
paniment.” 

Indeed, it was a happy way to pass from: these 
earthly trials. What a picture for contem- 


| plation! Who is there that will look thereupon 


who will not be able to learn a great lesson. 
Chopin's happiness must have been, if I may 


_ use such a term, “a real imagination” at that 
abuse the influence and also use it, and use it in | 


For instance, who is the man (unless his heart | 


be impenetrable) that can hear Bach’s “ l’assion,” 


and say that we cannot be advanced by music? | 


In this lovely music, where is the music-lover 


taken to? Into what realm of holy bliss does he | 
soar? Can this beautiful work suggest anything | 


but pure and holy thoughts to the refined? With 
truth it may be said that religion and music go 
hand in hand. It was by means of religion that 
music was created into a self-existing art, and 


moment, 

Music inspires those who seek inspiration from 
it, but depresses where it is not appreciated, 
True love for music to the musician is the onLy 
means by which he can work; and they who love 
music the most are the most accomplished in 
the art. It should animate us, and teach us to 
shun all that is worthless. Unless the mind be 
refined, the true effect of music is dumb; with 
nothing that is low or common can it be asso- 
ciated. Sans music, sans love: sans love, sans 


| everything!—Gnro. F, Grover, in Musical Edu- 


from the earl‘est times we read that they have | 


had the greatest attraction for each other. For 
this reason it has always held a position among 


us as the most sacred of all the arts. Even among | 


many heathen sects, the marvellous and refining 
influence is believed in, It is truly a sacred art, 
and cannot be studied consciously merely for 
amusement. 

Outside one of our London taverns, I once 
observed a set of drunken ruffians swearing and 
blaspheming fearfully. Suddenly, a little girl 
leading her blind mother came up to the door 
nearest to which this “motley group” was 
stationed, and commenced singing a simple ballad, 
the words of which I could not quite catch, but 
the melody came from her childlike throat very 


cation, 
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No, 1. Culloden, a Jacobite song; poetry by 
George Duncan, music by George H. L. Edwards. 


| London: B, Williams, 


No. 2. Parting, a part-song; words and music 
by George II. L. Edwards, London: Hutchins & 
Romer, 


A MODERN Jacobite song is somewhat of 
an anachronism. We can well understand 
how music’s antiseptic properties have pre- 
served the old ditties, Bat fail to see what 
good can be got out of the modern-made 
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article. The Pretender and his belongings 
are now as extinct as the dodo; and probably 
there is not a man in all braw Scotland who 
would gie a bawbee to restore the lapsed 
dynasty. The consequence is that the 
modern writer, loyal himself as a matter of 
course, eschews treason-felony and deals in 
harmless generalities only. 


gallant but deluded men, or he might point 
a moral useful to our distracted sister-land 
at the present juncture; but nothing of the 
kind is to be found in the verses before us, 
which, by the alteration of proper names 
and stage accessories, could be made to do 
duty for any battle from the days of Chedor- 
laomer to the present time. Mr. Duncan 
should exercise his pen on more practicable 
subjects. 

Mr. Edward’s music is excellent of its 
kind. He has succeeded in producing a 
vigorous and telling baritone song, which, 
by a liberal use of the “Scotch snap,” to- 
gether with characteristic national _pro- 
gressions such as po-LA and LaA-po, has a 
very agreeable Scottish flavour. Both melody 
and accompaniment are exceedingly casy, the 
former demanding declamatory power prin- 
cipally ; the latter, with its marzia/e move- 
ment, using at first deep-toned bass chords 
and gradually rising as it proceeds, is effect- 
ive and in good keeping.’ There is, however, 
a little slip (either on Mr. Edward’s part, or 
that of the Poet) at the end of the last verse, 
which says, ‘The moor of Culloden’s their 
grave,” and then goes on to state in the 
next breath, ‘To do or to die, they rush to 
the fray, They draw dirks and claymores 
fairly, The sons of Clanranald and bonnie 
Strathspey Noe fecht for gallant Prince 
Charlie,” which lines form the “burden” of 
each verse. But after the heroes are dead 
and buried, further doing, dying, and fecht- 
ing seem scarcely feasible on their part. 

No. 2 isa pretty and expressive part-song 
for S.A.T.B., the musie of the second verse 
containing a variation upon that of the first. 
Melody and harmony are good, and the vocal 
parts generally fluent. 
parting of lovers, the composer supplying 
his own words—a capital arrangement when 
possible, as the Poet-composer is able to 
adapt each to the exigencies of the other 
until they fit to a hair. 


Judging by these two specimens, we think | new sacred cantata The Holy City, Handel's 


Mr. Edwards possesses in no mean degree 
the gifts of a composer. 
the pleasure of reading future works from 
his pen, but trust they will not be of the 
Jacobitish order. 


The poet, it is | 
true, might drop a tear over the fate of | 


The subject is the | 





%,'l Hereford the Festival of the Three 
™ Choirs which will be held this year will 
-~“- commence on Tuesday, September I[2, 
Monday, the 11th, being occupied with the pre- 
liminary rehearsals. 


Prreer) Frive’ 
YAS 


THe New Law on Musica Composirions.— 
The Act to amend the law of copyright relating 
to musical compositions, and to protect the public 
from vexatious proceedings for the recovery of 
penalties for the unauthorised performance of 
the same, has just been issued. On and after the 
passing of the Act the proprietor of the copyright 
in any musical composition, or his assignee, 
who shall be entitled and desirous to retain in 
his own hands exclusively the right of public 
representation or performance of the same, shall 
print or cause to be printed upon the title-page 
of every published copy of such musical com- 
position a notice to the effect that the right of 
public representation or performance is reserved. 
There is a provision, when the right of perform- 
ance and when the copyright are vested in 
different owners, but a penalty of £20 to be 
recovered from the owner of the copyright for 
non-compliance with notice from the owner of 
the right of performance. by a special pro- 
vision as to costs, where not more than 40s are 
recovered, the same is to vest in the discretion of 
the Court. 


A Welsh National Eisteddfod was held at 
Denbigh on August 22nd to 25th, when there 
was a numerous attendance notwithstanding un- 
favourable weather. The gold medal and £100 
were won by the Penrhyn Choir, conducted by 
Dr. Rogers, For the “Open brass band com- 
petition for best performance of ‘'Tannhiiuser ’ 
March (Wagner), £20,” six bands competed, 
Irwell of Manchester winning. ‘Three choirs com- 
peted for a prize of £30 for the best rendering 
of a composition by Dr. Parry, the winners being 
the Liverpool Vocal Union. 

The Egyptian flute was only a cow’s horn with 
three or four holes in it, The Jewish trumpets 
were only ram’s horns—their sackbut was like a 
bagpipe. The timbrel was a tambourine. They 
had no written music, had scarcely a vowel in 
their language, and yet had two hundred thou- 
sand musisians playing at the dedication of the 
temple of Solomon. Mozart would have died in 
such a concert in’ the greatest agonies,—Dr. 
Burney. 

The Birmingham Musical Festival was an- 
nounced to commence on August 30th, the 


| published programme included Mendelssohn's 


We hope to have | 


Elijah, Gounod’s new oratorio Redemption, Gaul’s 


Messiah, and Brahms’s Triumphilied. 


The Oswestry Triennial Musical Festival, and 
Festival of Village Choirs, will be held in the 
Powis Hall on #eptember 22nd and 23rd respec- 
tively. Conductor, Mr. [Henry Leslie. 




















Ancient Gelsh Manuscripts. 


From a Lecture recently delivered at Cardiff by 


Briniey Ricuarps, Esy. 


N tracing the early history of music, it is 
reasonable to suppose that when man 

had discovered a mode of forming sounds by 
‘the mouth or by instruments, his next desire 
would be to find a means of expressing them 
in writing. But during many centuries all 
his efforts appear to have been of a very un- 
satisfactory nature, so muck so that even 
so late as the sixth century the clergy, or 
monks, found great difficulty in devising by 
characters in writing some mode of guiding 


| of the bards in the reign of Gruffyd 


the singers in the simple chants, or melodies | 


used in worship. 
thority of Bishop Isodore, of Seville—a 
junior contemporary of St. Gregory—who 
says, “That unless sounds be retained in the 


For this we have the au- | 


memory they perish, because they cannot be | 


written,’ and so slow was musical progress 
in this respect that it was not till long after 
the ninth century that means could be found 
for expressing by writing even the most 
simple combinations in harmony. We inay, 
therefore, easily imagine how greatly the 
world must have been surprised when it 
became known that in a country like Wales 
there was not only what was called a bardic 
alphabet, but even music in MLS., as o'd as 
the eleventh century. If these writings are 
to be considered authentic, we shal] be justi- 
fied in saying that Wales at that period must 
have sien. greater advancement in musical 
knowledge than any other country in the 
world. And this belief may probably be one 
of the reasons why Welshmen are sometimes 
said to entertain a too fervid opinion of the 
musical abilities of their countrymen. The 
attention of the public was first directed to 
the Welsh M.S.S. by Dr. Burney in his 
“History of Music,” and though he ac- 
knowledges the skill of the Britons in music 
and on the harp, he still regards the writings 
with distrust, and especially their supposed 
date. As his remarks are of some impor- 
tance I will quote them. Dr. Burney admits 
“that the ancient inhabitants of Wales were 
great encouragers of poetry and music, but 
that a people driven into a wild and moun- 
tainous country should invent counterpoint 
and cultivate harmony at a period when it 
was unknown to the most polished and 
refined inhabitants of the earth still remains 
a problem difficult of solution.”’ 
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of these M.S.S. is somewhat remarkable. We 
learn they were written at a great gpm 

ap 
Cynan, in the eleventh century, and that the 
music was transcribed in the time of Charles 
1. by Robert Huw, of Bodwigan, in Anglesea, 
from the book of William Penllyn, one of 
the successful candidates for the harp at the 
Eisteddtod at Caerwys in 1568, when he was 
elected one of the chief bards. But we gain 
no infomation as to the source from which 
Peullyn himself obtained the M.S.S., nor is 
there any evidence concerning their existence 
from the eleventh century. The music is 
written in a kind of tablature like that for 
the lute, and has been translated into our 
ordinary notation, It is probable that Dr. 
Burney’s suspicions concerning the authen- 
ticity of these writings, were first aroused by 
the contents themselves, as On examination 
they proved to be totally different from what 
they were described. Whatever may be the 
value of the Welsh M.S.S,, it has since been 
stated by the Lrish historian, Bunting, that 
Wales has no claim to them, as they are of 
Irish origin, and in order to prove it, he 
refers us to some music in the massbook of 
a certain priest. Unluckily for this theory 
it has been shown that the book itself is 
really not older than the sixteenth century. 
It has been the misfortune of Wales that 
many of the old historians have contrived to 
mingle fiction with fact in such a manner as 
to create a feeling of distrust in their state- 
ments, and as examples of this untrustworthy 
mode of writing, we are informed that a 
canon—an elaborate and scientific piece of 
music in parts—was known to have existed 
in Wales in the sixth century, and that the 
Welsh at that remote period were so skilled 
in music that they were able to write it in 
score—an idea as ridiculous as it would be to 
suppose that men were able to write a 
language before they had even learnt to 
form the letters of the alphabet. Equally 
fabulous is the account of a famous song. 
“Umbeneth Prydian” (The Monarchy of 
Britain), said to have been sung by the 
domestic bard before the king and his army 
on the day of battle. Even if we admit the 
,ossibility of such music, not one single note 
a been transmitted to us, and yet so strong 
is the belief in its existence that some years 
since a writer in the Cambrian Register 
actually suggested that it should be pub- 
lished as being the only really national song 
of Wales! Now, these and other fabulous 
statements have acted injuriously on our 
country, and as they have in some measure 
affected the character of a nation, it becomes 
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a matter of duty to direct attention to them, | | { \RVEST SONGS, published in penny numbers, 

: . eels . f | in ** Choral Harmony.” ; 

and to let it be unJerstood that statements of | Pate co a 4 te <n 
y 


. . . ' 
the kind are no longer accepted as historical 


Harvest Time - - . - Storace. 
facts. 42 The Gleaners - . - - Mendelssohn. 
Th Carmart'en Fournal. | 1,7 The Ifarvest Home of Earth - Fowles. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 


SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letier-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, assisted by 
Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforte and Singing), visits St. John’s Wood, 


Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Claphain, Blackheath, Lewisham, Norwood, Woodford, 
Edmonton, etc. 


tumbureh: Tohnstone, Hunter, & Co, 


Mr. ADLEY has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 
rom London Colleges. 


Address :-— Mr. J. Adley, Che Park, Tottenham, London, fl. 


FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 


Revised Edition, reprinted from “The Quaver.” 
Now ready :— 


Sheet 1, containing paragraphs 1 to 98; sheet 2, 99 to 184; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 
copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Postal Classes, 
47, Lismore Road, London, N.W. 


LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. Halfpenny Numbers 
THE. LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Containing Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., printed in Letter-note, Very suitable for use in Seminaries. 


Full music size, price threepence per Number. 


H&E CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 
This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 
a 


changes of key : it gives, more concisely than the other Letter-note works, the rudiments of 
music, but the subject of sona/ity or “ mental eftect” is more fully treate |. 48 pages, in wrapper 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 


‘The system described as the /eé/er-nole method is.clearly explained in the Choral /'rimer, which also contains 
capital exercises on “me, intervals, and the various major and minor keys.’— Musical Standard, 

* Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. 
made on the snbject of ‘* mental effecis.” "—Saturday Musical Review. 

* Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinctly put.’—A/usical Opinion. 

‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’—/e: thshire Constitutional. 

* A vast deal of informa:ion is presented to the student in a hicid and intelligible manner,’—Stirling Yournal, 

‘Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa,’---Ayr Advertiser. 

‘ Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral musie.'—Aderdeen Journal. 
FPP of the most thorough and intelligible text-books for elementary music that we have seen.’—Fi/eshire 

werlistr, 

‘A publication we can confidently recommend to all musicians,’— A/loa Journal. 

‘No cheaper or more lucid book of instruction will readily be found.’—Dzumndee Advert’ser. 

‘Teaches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’-—Orcadian, 

‘Nothing im the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 
notice, and the explanations are thorough and comprehensive.’—-Hazwick Adzertiver. 


Tondon: F. Pitman 20. Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 


.« + Some sensible remarks are 























































































Choral Harmony — (continued). 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME II. 
SECULAR. *99 Why shonld a sigh escape us Oita 
52 All the Choruses usually performed in * How sweet the joy Kr omen 
Locke’ Music for‘ Macbeth” wee Upon Be popter bough : = 
bg aen abe = . Mountain home Kreutzer, 
§3 ail, smiling morn : Spofforth. Over the Summer Sea. Verdi, 
See our oars with feather’d spray 
Stevenson. SACRED. 
57. Come, gentle Spring Haydn. 51 Wecome, in bright array (Fudas). Handel. 
t;3 Never forget the dear ones 3. Root. Lead, lead on (Fudas ). Handel. 
Merrily o’er the waves we go Bradbury. | t54 Ye gates, lift up your heads Dr. Thomson. 
The Foot Traveller Abt. O send Thy light forth R. A. Smith. 
61 The Chough and Crow 32. Bishop. | ¢56 Who is a patriot 
62 The huge globe has enough to do Praise the Lord 
3%. Bishop. Gently, Lord, O gently lead us Spanish. 
63 May Morning Flotow. oy to the World 
Come to the woody dell Pelton. | t59 ith songs and honours Haydn. 
653 Which is the properest day tosing Arne. Hymn of thanksgiving Mason. 
Beat high,ye hearts Kreutzer. God is near thee 
66 Now strike the silver strings Rudd. | *60 But in the last days Mason. 
Since first I saw your face Ford. | *64 Great is the Lord American 
{67 Step together Irish. Arise, O Lord American. 
For freedom honour and native land q Awake, Awake 
Werner. | *70 I will bless the Lord at all times R. A. Smith. 
The Mountaineer Tyrolese. | *71 Hallelujah! the Lord reigneth R. A. Smith. 
What delight what rebounds German. God the Omnipotent Russian. 
6S Come let us all a-maying go Atterbury. | ¢72 The brave man Nageli. 
lark! the lark Cooke. Lift up, O earth Root. 
Here in cool grot Mornington. From all that dwell below the skies 
*73 Come on the light winged gale Callcott. When shall we meet again 
*74 Sleep, gentle Lady Bishop. O wake and let your songs resound Himmel 
70 Sparkling little fountain Bradbury. All hail the pow’r of Jesus’ name 
‘The dazzling air Evans. | *75 Blessed be the Lord R. A. Smith. 
*73 On Christmas eve the bells were rung King. Great and Marvellous R. A. Smith. 
*So Hail, all hail, thou merry month of May *77 Grant, we beseech thee Callcott 
Shinn. Come unto me when shadows 
*33 The sea, the sea Neukomm. 79 The Lord is my Shepherd Beethoven. 
*S5 The singers Kreutzer. Let songs of endless praise L. Mason, 
*$7 Hark! above us on the mountain Kreutzer. My faith looks up to thee L.. Mason, 
8y Call John American. *81 Beyond the glitt’ring starry sky Husband. 
The Travellers 82 Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour M. Haydn. 
go Laughing Chorus Root. Hymn of Eve Arne. 
Soldier’s Love Kucken. | Salvation to our God 
*93 Foresters, sound the cheerful horn Bishop. | *84 I will arise Cecil. 
*y4 Gaily launch and lightly row Mercadante. Blessed are the people 
My Lady is as fair as fine Bennett. | *86 I was glad when they said unto me = Calleott. 
*95 See the bright,the rosy Morning Blum, 88 Then round about the starry throne — Handel. 
The Land of the True and Brave Abt. | *g1 Oh! how beautiful thy garments Naumann. 
*96 What shall he have that killed the deer *92 Put on thy strength, O Zion Naumann, 
Bishop. | *98 Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker 
*o7 The song of the New Year Donizetti. | (Gloria from ist, Service). Waydn, 
Vol. 2, handsomely bound in clotb, gilt lettered, price four shillings. 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 
The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 
Each Number contains eight pages. 
i - torace | 104 The minute gun at sea nee. Kin, 
101 aso Peace, celestial treasure Ti —_ 04 ba mr ao ps Bradiu e 
weet Spring is returning “ ich S. Webhe 
Albion, on thy fertile plains - Braham 105 : Away, away, the anchor weig A ¢ 
Spring, beautiful Spring - - - Hook S On, on, thou eagle-pinioned G 7. Webbe 
102 Come, come quickly away - - Root S Her mighty sails the breezes swell Colville 
Nature’s woodland call - . American ‘> Isle of beauty, fare thee well 
Canadian boat song = - - - Moore z Roll on, majestic ocean : - Root 
Peaceful slumbering on the ocean Storace - The voyage oflife - - - Matthaei 
When the sweet night - - American | 106 “ Nowradiant Vesper -  - - Do. 
Moonlight chorus - - Bradbury = A wet sheet and a flowing sea Kucken 
103 All’s well - = # * Braham How cheery are the mariners Gollmith 
Softly the moonlight - - - Auber On the sea - - : - Mendelssohn 











London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


The Hetter-note Singing Hethod. 





A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and Georze Bentley. 
In this course the soifa initiais are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course, published sepa- 
rately. In two parts, 3d. each. 

he Letter-note Singing Method, E'ementary Division. A course of elementary instruction in 
singing, by David Colville. _1n this course the notes are lettered throughout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Choral Guide, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In two part., 3d. each. 

The Junior Course, a course of elementary practice in singing, by David Colviile. In this course the 
notes are lettered throughout. Arranged for two trebies, with ad did. bass. In penny numbers. 

The Choral Primer. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are lettered throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singing Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
course the solfa initials are «radually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Elementary Singing School, centaining the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In 
two parts, 3d. each. 

Peng Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject ; they may be u-ed to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline courses of instruction. The following are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos, 113 and 114, Exercises and Studies in Modu- 
lation. Other numbers are in preparation. 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. The notes are 
Jettered throughout. In halfpenny numbers. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. A pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale in all keys. Descriptive tract, one penny. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (adapted from Miss Glover’s original). A large diagram of the scale for Class use, 
with two side columns arranged as in the Modulation Table. Paper only, one, two, or three octaves, — per 
octave. Calico, with rollers, two octaves, ——. lor the information of teachers a descriptive leaflet, giving 
full information respecting the Sol-fa Ladder, Staff ladder, and Movable po Ladder, can be obtained by forward- 
ing a halfpenny stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D, Colville, 20, Paternoster Row. London. Jn preparation. 

The Staff Ladder, Same as the Sol-fa Ladder, but with the addition of the staff-lines. Can be set so 
as to show the Do on any line or space, for which purpose it should be mounted on rollers according to directions 
supplied. Paper only, — : calico, with rollers,———. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for Sol-fa 
Ladder. Jn preparation. 

The Movable DO Ladder. Same as the Staff Ladder, but the staff-lines are separate from the 
diagram, and the latter is movable upwards or downwards, permitting the DO to be set to any line or space. 
Calico, with rollers —. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for Sol-fa Ladder. J» preparation. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, etc. 6d. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, 
6d. per hundred, or one penny per dozen. 

Pupil’s Certificates of Proficiency. All Teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 
certificate in their classes as a test and stimulus. Blank certificates, post free tod. per dozen, can be obtained 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral Harmony, No, 163 contains the Examination. 
paper for the Elementary Certificate. 

The Quaver, with which is published CuoraL HARMONY, a monthly musical Journal, price one penny, 
including the music. 

Choral Harmony, 2 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to 8 
pages, printed either in letter-note or in the ordinary notation, Lists of contents on application. 

The Letter-note Vocalist, [Full music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, etc., 
printed in letter-note. 

Psalmody Selections. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
No. 112, one penny. , 

Easy Cantatas, S.A.T.B., with solos,etc. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. ; Harvest 
Home, 6d. The following are’ printed in letter-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for 
the use of an audience, one penny for each cantata. 

The Choral School.- In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classified as to their difficulty. Intermediate, Parts 1V., V., XIIIl., XIV. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VIII., XVI., 
XVII., XTX. ; Upper, Parts XI, XIL, XV., XVIII., XX. 

Training Books for use in connection with any method of instruction. Colville’s Elementary Course, 
cloth, Is.3d. ; wrapper, two parts, 4d. each. Also, Elementary Practice, same prices. 

Locke’s “ Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, one penny, in 
Choral Harmony No. 52. 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 





London; F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. “Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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I believe I was one of the very first teachers to take up the Letter-note method in the country, and 
certainly can claim to be the first to teach the system in the Midlands; and now, after 20 years’ experi- 
ence, am able to say 1 am more than ever convinced that it is by far the best method of teaching to sing 
at sight. It embodies all the best points of the Sol-fa method, and from the earliest stages pupils are 
accustomed to sing from the universal notation. 

Erdington, Birmingham, May 21st, 1880. THOMAS G. LOCKER, 

Conductor of Perry Barr Choral Society, Sutton Coldfield Philharmonic Society 
Camphill Amateur Musical Society, Birmingham Musical Union, etc. 


I have much pleasure in stating that I have used the Letter-note method for 10 years in Schools 
and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessous per week, and after trying most other systems 
I am quite convinced the Letter-note is decidedly the best. ‘The text-books are systematic and 
thorough; my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, and soon learn to 
sing at sight from the established Notation. I have a large number of letters from Principals of 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letter-note method, 

The Park, Tottenham, London, Nov, 2nd, 1880. JOHN ADLEY. 





I cordially welcome any measures that we { facilitate the reading of Choral Music by the masses, 
and am of opinion that the Letter-note method is well calculated to that end. It combines the prin- 
ciples of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system with those of the Staff notation, and disposes of some of the 
objections which have been urged against the former. 


London, Nov. 6th, 1880. CHARLES E, STEPHENS, Hon, Mem. R.A.M. 


With pleasure I testify that the specimens of the Letter-note method obligingly forwarded are 
clear, practical and useful. The method has too a special value, as standing in an explanatory attitude 
between the Stave notation and Tonic Sol-fa method, and so being of assistance to students of either 
principle. 

London, Nov. 10th, 1880. KE. H. TURPIN, 

Hon, Sec, and Member of Board of Examiners, College of Organists, 
Examiner, College of Preceptors ; etc. 


I am sure your system is an additional facility to the teaching of sight-singing. 
London, Nov. 17th, 1880. EDWIN M. LOTT, 


Visiting Examiner, International College of Music, London. 





I am happy to say I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benetit to the Choral 
Societies and Classes in which I am introducing it. I can give no better testimonial than the fact of 
my having adopted it everywhere. 

Dollar, 


, Dec, 15th, 1880. JAMES MIHARDY, 





I have much pleasure in stating that the Letter-note method has been adopted by a Class i 
Birmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the Teacher, and I consider the method excellent. 
Birmingham, Dec. 16th, 1880. ALFRED R. GAUL, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
Professor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute, 


Your system, I feel quite sure, is an admirable one. 


Birmingham, January 3rd, 1881, C. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus. Doc. Cantab., 
Conductor of the Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
‘i Walsall, Stafford, and Stone Philharmonic Societies. 





The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly signified their approval of the method in the following 
terms :— 


“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to produce good results in training to sing at sight.” 
W. S. Bampriper, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Music at Marlborough College. 
Epmunp T. Cutpp, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantab., Organist of Ely Cathedral. 
Sir Groner J. Exvey, Mus. Doc. Oxon., Organist of Her Majesty's Chapel, Windsor. 


WiviiAmM Lemare, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St, Mary, Newington, and Conductor 
of the Brixton Choral Society, London. 


Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseiey, Bart., Mus, Doc, Oxon., Professor of Music at Orford University. 
Brintey Ricuarps, Esq., M.R.A.M., London. 

J. Gorvon Saunpers, Esq., Mas, Doc, Oxon., Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London. 
GrorGce Sunn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Organist and Choirmaster of Brixton Church, London, 
Hluwrurey J. Stark, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Counterpoint at Trinity College, London, 
Sin Rosert Stewart, Mus. Doc., University Professor of Music at Dublin, 
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(The Treble and Alto may be sung as a Duet). 
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Melody by STORACE. 
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THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


ETTER-NOTE appends to the ordinary staff notation the sol-fa initials, on 
principle identical with that adopted in former years by Waite’s figure method, 
and at the present time by the Tonic Sol-fa and Chevé methods. Experience has 
shown that as sight-singing pupils have to undergo two distinct processes—Ist, 
that of cultivating the faculty of tune, and training the ear to recognise the 
tonality of the sounds ; and 2nd, of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the 
symbols and characters used in musical notation—it is expedient to give the 
learner some educational aid in acquiring the former while the latter is being 

studied. Accordingly most of the methods in use at the present time either discard the staff 
altogether, or else add thereto during the earlier stages certain contrivances for the help of 
the pupil the latter is the plan adopted and advocated by Letter-note, 

The advantages claimed for Letter-note are, that the power of reading music thus printed 
is acquired by young pupils quite as easily as either of the new notations; and, once this 
degree of proficiency is attained, a very slight effort is needed in order to dispense with the aid 
of the sol-fa initials—so slight, in fact, that young persons often accomplish it of their own 
accord, without help from their teacher. Further, the notation learned first is that which is 
likely to remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is learned first; and Letter-note 
secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation from the very commencement of 
his reading lessons. 

The following specimens will show the nature of Letter-note :— 
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Queen, Send her vic - to - ri -ous, Hap - py and glo - ri - ous, 
The above are the modes of printing adopted at the commencement, at which stage the pupil 
needs bold and legible euidb and initial letters. 

After progress has been made, when the reader is able to depend more upon the notes and 
uses the letter only when he is in doubt, it is found possible to reduce the size of type, and 
also to print the music in condensed score, without inconvenience through the multiplicity of 
signs—an arrangement which renders Letter-note music “as cheap as the cheapest, and as 
easy as the easiest.” The following is a specimen of condensed score :— 
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These advantages, together with a very careful graduation of the lessons, will, it is hoped, 
render the elementary text-books useful to all engaged in the work of music-teaching. At 
present these training-books are well and favourably known in a of the better class 
seminaries of the Metropolis; the method is also extensively used in evening classes at 
Birmingham and other large towns. ' 
For the guidance of teachers in making their selections, it is expedient to explain that 

Letter-note works adopt two distinct methods of teaching, and may be classified thus :— 
The Letter-note Singing Method and Choral Guide In these works every note through- 
The Junior Covrse out carries its sol-fa initial, and they 
The Choral Primer Letter-note School Music. (can be used by the very youngest 

The Penny Educators pupil. 
The Graduated Course andPupil’s Handbook ” The Spl-fa initials are here gradually 
The Elemen Singing Master and Elementary } withdrawa, and these books can be used 
Singing School - _ advantage by senior scholars or 
ults. 
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